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The Sunday papers for 1 January 1961 contained a very short para- 
graph, including one quite inexcusable blunder, which brought the 
news of Pére Vincent’s quiet departure out of this life, at dawn on 
30 December, at the great age of eighty-cight. He had thus out- 
distanced not only his master, Pére Marie-Joseph Lagrange, the founder 
of the S. Etienne biblical school, who was eighty-three when he died 
on 10 March 1938, but nearly all his far more robust contemporaries. 
At the time of his death he had been a member of the S. Etienne 
community for all but seventy years, and had contributed to the 
Revue Biblique since 1896, the year in which, over the initials H.V., 
soon to be known to the whole world of biblical scholarship, he 
submitted a short article on ‘ Les fouilles de Jérusalem d’aprés M. Bliss’ 
(vol. v, pp. 241-7), thus indicating from the start that archaeology 
was to be his special study. 

He had arrived in Jerusalem in 1891, and was one of the small 
group of young Dominicans that first gathered round the founder in 
the building that had been the municipal abattoir. Pére Vincent has 
told the story in his memoir of Lagrange in the Revue Biblique for 1938 
(pp. 333-4) and has preserved the founder’s remark in his speech at 
the school’s opening that they were beginning humblement, faiblement, 
pauvrement surtout, avec une table, un tableau noir, et une carte pour matériel 
scolaire. What to the world might savour of presumption was for 
Lagrange simply the loyal fulfilment of a duty laid upon him under 
teligious obedience. The last words of his opening address were : 

. . nous commencerons avec l'aide de Madame Sainte Marie et de Mon- 
seigneur Saint Etienne, dans la confiance que Dieu le veut! Pére Vincent, 
then, belonged to the heroic age of biblical studies in Jerusalem, to 
the days when the founder himself taught Hebrew, Arabic, Assyrian, 
general introduction to Holy Scripture, history of the ancient East and 
biblical archaeology. He also commented upon various chapters of 
the Old Testament historical books, and was responsible for the 
administration of the school and the house of studies. A few months 
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after Vincent’s arrival the first number of the Revue Biblique appeared, 
in January 1892. 

In the many talks we had during my student years at S. Etienne, 
Pére Vincent often spoke to me of the beginnings of the school, of 
the financial difficulties of the venture, and of the hard task imposed 
upon the founder, of finding and training an adequate number of 
specialists to carry on the work he had initiated. I knew that Vincent 
was an almost exact contemporary of my mother, who also enjoyed 
his friendship while we lived in Jerusalem from 1922 to 1924. The 
first volumes of the Revue Biblique contain, between 1896 and 1899, 
some ten contributions in all from Vincent’s pen. But it was in the 
years from 1900 onwards that his great fame came upon him, so that 
Professor W. F. Albright, when writing of the year 1909, in which 
Vincent celebrated his thirty-seventh birthday, referred to ‘ Pére 
Vincent, already known to specialists as the foremost authority on the 
archaeology and topography of Jerusalem.’! His reputation had been 
established two years previously with the appearance in 1907 of his 
volume of some five hundred pages: Canaan d’aprés I’Exploration 
Récente. This was the first of many volumes which, from the start, 
became indispensable to anyone seriously interested in Palestinian 
archaeology and topography. 

It was only two or three years later that the great work Jérusalem, 
produced in collaboration with the late Pére F.-M. Abel, o.P., began 
to appear. The first fascicle was printed in 1912, and the final section 
of the New Testament part in 1926. The even more imposing book 
Jérusalem de l’ Ancien Testament came out in 1954 and 1956, and was the 
last of Vincent’s major works. But his articles and reviews in the 
Revue Biblique and elsewhere continued to appear until a year or two 
ago. In the interval he and Pére Abel had produced between them 
the magnificent volumes on Bethlehem, Hebron and Emmaus, any 
one of which would have been a sufficient title to fame. When the 
long-awaited index to the Revue Biblique from 1909 onwards appears 
it will be possible for all who are interested to appreciate for them- 
selves what Pére Vincent did for the organ of the Ecole during those 
fifty years. 

When I left Jerusalem in May 1924, at the end of my course of 
studies, I asked Vincent rather timidly whether I might write to him 
from time to time. In his habitually kind, gracious and affectionate 
way he encouraged me to do so, but he added the warning: ‘Do 
not expect many letters from me. I can never find time to write and 
ask how you are, but I can usually find time to answer questions about 
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the studies that interest both of us so much.’ In the event I have | 


1 The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 1932 ed., p. 34 
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received a far larger share of letters than I can ever have deserved, and 
have had invaluable guidance on all sorts of questions. 

Pére Vincent was a man of great charm, courtesy and kindliness. 
We who were students at S. Etienne were accustomed to unstinted 
kindness from all the members of the staff, but certainly nobody could 
have been more encouraging to a young student, or less likely to adopt 
any air of superior learning, than the dear and delightful Pére Vincent. 
From the start I was charmed by his remarkable frankness and direct- 
ness, and by his gift for describing a scholar or a situation in one or 
two memorable sentences. When he was dealing with faulty or 
pretentious scholarship, or with any sort of mystification he could be 
extremely severe. One of many examples of his polemical manner 
is the article ‘Garden Tomb. Histoire d’un mythe’ in the Revue 
Biblique for 1925. There can be no doubt that he became milder with 
increasing age, but, when he was still in middle life, it was a Presby- 
terian archaeologist, the late Professor R. A. S. Macalister, who told a 
friend of mine that Vincent’s character was, in his opinion, as closely 
modelled as any he had known upon that of our Divine Master. 

| was privileged to visit him at S. Etienne at various times since the 
war, and found him, as always, full of enthusiasm for the many 
subjects he had so ardently studied, and the kindest and most loyal of 
friends. On my last visit in October 1959, his health was obviously 
failing very rapidly, and sight, hearing and the power of walking were 
all gravely affected. He could no longer offer the Holy Sacrifice, and 
was dependent upon the many kind visits of his Dominican brethren 
for news of the world of scholarship. One of his greatest achieve- 
ments, his life of his master Pére Lagrange, though written in its 
entirety, still remains unpublished. It is very much to be hoped that 
one of Vincent’s many disciples may be privileged to give this volume 
to the world. 

Lux perpetua luceat ei. 


Joun M. T. Barton 


GOD’S CHOICE: ITS NATURE AND 
CONSEQUENCES 


One religion is as good as another’ and ‘ After all, we are all going 
the same way ’ are favourite expressions of many religiously-minded 
people today. This mentality is based on the idea that the true defini- 
tion of what religion is is ‘ man’s search for God,’ that man must make 
God in his own image and likeness. But the opposite is the truth : 
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religion is God’s search for man and it is man who is in God’s image | 


and likeness. It is the Creator who dictates to the creature, not the 
creature who dictates to the Creator. I am not saying that Hindu and 
Parsee cannot find a way to God, with God’s grace of course, which 
is not the Christian way, but I am saying that the divinely appointed 
way is the way man must take once he knows of it. God’s choice 
must be respected, and if one appears on earth who is the Chosen One, 
he is the way ; and if that Chosen One presents himself as the fine 
point, the single ideal realisation of a previous choice, that previous 
choice, too, demands our attention. In other words, New Testament 








and Old are witnesses to God’s will for man. God has revealed | 


Himself and outside that revelation (I speak objectively here) it is 
much more true to say that “One religion is as bad as another. 
Whatever spiritual good one may secure by reading Hindu or Persian 
religious writings—and the possibility is not denied—the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures are God’s appointed way, the way He has chosen 
for us. 

God is isolated for He is holy, and yet He communicates Himself 
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to man for He reveals Himself in creation and in history. In truth | 


this is not contradiction but mystery. Yet at least the apparent paradox 
teaches us that when God steps out of His isolation it will be always 
on His own initiative and His ways will not be our ways. Thus 
St Paul says of Him in his own downright fashion : ‘Is not the potter 
master of his clay to make from the same lump a vessel for special 
occasions and a vessel for everyday use?’ ‘ Why did God choose the 
Jews ?’ is therefore not a very useful question. We might reply that 
Jewry was geographically protected, that she was—and still is—psycho-) 
logically a race apart; that therefore Judaism was well chosen to 
preserve monotheism from contamination in a world of idolatry ; we’ 
might argue further that equidistance from far East and far West wa 
suitable for the beginnings of a religion that was to become universal. 
But all these are human conjectures. Israel was chosen because God 


willed to choose her. And this is God’s own answer ; indeed it i 


even suggested that Israel was chosen because she was, from all human 
points of view, the least suitable of all. The book of Deuteronom) 
says expressly : “If the Lord chose you, it was not because you att 
the most numerous of peoples, rather you are the least. It was becaus 
of His love for you.’ That is to say, simply because He willed it. Wi 
might go further and say (and there is a profound religious truth » 
this) that here was the first example of God’s steady policy to choos 
the weakest so that His own power might be shown the better, jus 
as St Paul pointed out when another divine choice had been made 
this time of the poor and ignorant of Corinth: ‘God has chose 
36 
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what is weak in this world so that no man may boast in the face of 
God.’ 

God, being God, can in no way be bound by man: ‘I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious,’ he says to Moses, “I will show 
mercy to whom I will to show mercy.’ Nevertheless, His choice is 
not capricious; precisely because the opposite of choice, that is 
rejection, is always earned in some way by man. Thus Esau before 
his rejection had made light of his birthright and the Pharaoh whose 
heart God hardened had already hardened his own heart before—sin 
adds to sin just as grace adds to grace. Nor must we be misled by 
phrases like ‘love’ and “ hate ’—‘I have loved Jacob but hated Esau.’ 
The Hebrew mentality does not favour shades of meaning, and these 
verbs in particular, when opposed, signify little more than preference. 
We should say ‘I have preferred Jacob to Esau.’ But if we are still 
uneasy, let us above all retain that the choice we are speaking of is the 
choice for a divinely given task, not a declaration of personal sanctity ; 
it is what the theologian would call a gratia gratis data, not a gratia 
gratum faciens, like the priesthood for example—there are many laymen 
holier than the priest but they have not been chosen for this particular 
vocation. We must go further, also, and note that the choice under 
consideration is not even of individuals but of peoples. When we 
speak of a chosen race we do not mean that each individual of that 
race, precisely as an individual, is the recipient of God’s particular 
favour. It would be enough to note what terrible punishments God 
metes out to Israel to defeat that idea. The individual of the chosen 
group will no doubt be more aware than those outside it of the truths 
of religion and the demands of morality, but it remains to be seen 
what use he makes of them. God’s purpose works through the group 
as a whole, but the individual still has to acquit himself personally 
before God. From this point of view we know nothing directly of 
what we should call Jacob’s ultimate salvation or Esau’s—we are simply 
told that God has chosen to work out His plan through the Jacobites 

(or Israelites as they are more usually called) and not through the 
Edomites (the descendants of Esau). 

Now although it is not helpful to ask why God chose Israel in the 
sense of why it was Israel He chose, it is necessary to ask the question 
in the sense of what function He had in mind for Israel when He chose 
her. It is important to answer this question not for historical interest 
only but because it is the answer to the question why He chose us. 
Theologically we know that God Himself must be the goal of all His 
action, and the biblical doctrine of election says the same thing. The 
object of God’s choice of Israel is the glory, that is to say the public 
proclamation, of God’s name or of God’s person, to use our own idiom. 
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Thus Ezechiel preaches: ‘I shall sanctify my great name and that 
nations shall know when through you I show my sanctity that I am 
the Lord.’ Israel by its own separateness from the other nations will 
be a witness to God’s own unassailable isolation—that is to His sanctity, 
In this sense the Israelite, like the Christian, is to be in the world, visible 
to the world, an example to the world, but not of it. Not that the 
Israelite, or the Christian, works of his own motive-power ; he is 
God’s instrument. In particular the marvellous exodus from Egypt 
will declare God’s ‘ sanctity’ which is what we should call His trans- 
cendence, His majesty beyond the reach of human hostility. ‘ At the 
expense of Pharaoh and his army,’ says the divine voice in the book of 



















Exodus, ‘I shall cover myself with glory, and the Egyptians shall | 


know that I am the Lord.’ That, then, is the purpose of God’s choice 
—the making known of God’s glory—and it is this that our Lord bids 
us pray for when he tells us to say ‘ Hallowed be thy name.’ God's 
purpose throughout Old Testament and New is consistent and that is 
why, as St Paul says, all these things are written for our correction. 
Israel, therefore, was chosen ‘ as God’s point of attack on the world, 
and the attack was at its height in the Exodus so that the book of 
Deuteronomy, looking back on this event which convinced Israel that 
the hand of God was with her, exclaims : ‘Is there any god who has 
ever set out to seek a nation from all others by prodigies and victories 
and signs—all those things you have seen with your own eyes, things 
that the Lord performed in Egypt?’ Insistence on this theme is 
typical of the book of Deuteronomy where we find the classical 
formulation of the choice : ‘ You are a people consecrated to the Lord 
your God. It is you whom the Lord has chosen to be his own people 
among all the nations that are on the earth.’ In the same way, the 
inspired author in the book of Genesis is equally convinced that the 
Exodus showed clearly that God had chosen His people ; he therefore 
seeks back into the twilight of history for signs of this choice. His 
method is one of convergence, of a narrowing down of perspective, 
to demonstrate the sure selective process. It is evident that our author 
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wants us to see how God’s promise of hope after the Fall lies within a , 


certain group of mankind. Of the sons of Adam he names only three ; 
Abel is murdered and Cain wanders out of the narrative, leaving us 
only with Seth from whom all the antediluvian patriarchs descend 
until we come to Noah. With Noah comes the Deluge and the rest 
of mankind are, as it were, washed out of the story. At this stage a 


- 


new divine promise is made : the rainbow Noah sees is a symbol that , 


God has laid aside his avenging bow ; a sign of peace between God 
and what remains of mankind. But again the perspective is narrowed. 
Of Cham, Japhet and Sem, the three sons of Noah, the author makes 
38 
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it clear that God’s blessing is to go not with Cham, ancestor of the 
peoples of Asia Minor, nor with Japhet, representing the people of the 
south—of Egypt and Ethiopia—but with Sem, father of the Semitic 
peoples of whom were the Israelites and of whom, in particular, was 
Abraham. To Abraham the great promise was made, or renewed, 
and obedient to God’s call he migrated from Lower Mesopotamia to 
the land promised him. But the author has not yet sufficiently localised 
the group in whom the divine favour lies. He therefore goes on to 
show how among Abraham’s sons it was not Ismael, father of the 
Arabs, but Isaac who was chosen ; and of the sons of Isaac not Esau, 
ancestor of the Edomites, but Jacob whose later name was Israel. And 
when Israel’s descendants after a time of prosperity in Egypt came to 
be persecuted Moses was the chosen deliverer. With him the promise 
was signed and sealed by covenant and Israel was formally consecrated 
to God: ‘ Henceforth if you obey the terms of my covenant, I shall 
count you as my own special possession amongst all the nations and as 
a kingdom of priests, a nation consecrated.’ 

At this point we should notice the dangers attending a people who 
quite rightly believed that they were the object of God’s special choice, 
dangers to which the Pharisees were to succumb many years later. I 
mean the confusion between divine choice and divine approval. The 
peril is considerable when the stress is laid upon the nation rather than 
on the individual. This emphasis is to be observed in the book of 
Judges, for example, where the fortunes of the nation wavered with 
the moral conduct of the nation as a whole. The same emphasis 
explains a sentence that might perturb the reader of the Old Testa- 
ment: “I am the Lord thy God . . . visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation.’ For 
it was true then, as it is now, that a nation as a whole suffers for defying 
the law of God—the guilty with the innocent. The prophets, too, 
aimed their attack against a sinful nation as one collectively guilty 
thing. The idea of individual sin is of course latent in all this, but it 
remains without emphasis. God was first using the simple and obvious 
appeal of national consciousness so that in the course of time He might 
bring His people to a concern for individual conscience. But the 
prophet Jeremias saw the danger in the sixth century. ‘In those days,’ 
he said, * they shall no longer say : The fathers have eaten sour grapes 
and the teeth of the children are set on edge. Everyone shall die for 
his own iniquity.’ Yet we have to await Ezechiel some forty years 
later to take up this plaintive proverb, examine it, question it, dilate 
upon it as his custom is and bring to full awareness the principle of 
individual responsibility, thus making it clear exactly what divine 


choice did and did not imply. 
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Now from this time forward we find in the inspired books a 
growing interest in the conduct of the individual. With this growing 
sense there should have been among the people a weakening of national 
consciousness. God intended that there should be: the way was 
being prepared for a wider outlook, for the internationalism or 
catholicism towards which revelation was driving. By this means 
God’s election, God’s choice, was being shown to have possibilities 
beyond national boundaries. There is little doubt that the ordinary 
Israelite was very slow to perceive this, but the inspired prophets were 
not. Already in the eighth century Isaias was speaking of a future 
temple to which the Gentiles would come ; a century or two later 
Jeremias foretold a new covenant tied to no national Law. But the 
revelation had still some distance to cover. Even Isaias spoke in terms 
of Mount Sion, and Jeremias in terms of a Levitical priesthood, 
Moreover, neither was concerned with practical politics—and it was 
just on this plane that the tension between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism was truly felt. We find it in the little community back 
from exile at the end of the sixth century and after. Thus Esdras 
insisted that foreigners be expelled, yet he admitted alien proselytes 
into the community. Malachy, an equally bitter opponent of mixed 
marriage, nevertheless foretold a sacrifice offered from east to west in 
an age when God’s name would be great among the Gentiles. 

It was at this crisis of Israel’s thought that the remarkable book of 
Jonas intervened, one of the tiniest books of the Bible but an atom- 
bomb. It ridiculed the idea that the God of Israel could have no 
concern for the pagan nations, that God’s choice of Israel implied that 
He despaired of everyone else. In effect the satirical author was doing 
no more than draw the conclusion from Israel’s age-old revealed 
doctrine of a universal and merciful God, but his pointed and almost 
defiant tale of God’s favour to Nineveh at the expense of an Israelitic 
prophet throws his weight decidedly on the side of the universalists. 

Unhappily it was a losing cause. The dispersal of Israel throughout 
the world four or three hundred years before Christ and onwards 
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produced, as we might expect, a defensive spirit, a closing in for. 


protection, a renewed national self-consciousness, a stiffening in its 
confidence of choice. Israel hugged the idea of election to her breast. 
The persistence and intensification of this mood into Christian times 
was a great misfortune. That it did persist and increase is witnessed 
by the treatment of St Paul when he announced that God had called 
him to the Gentiles : ‘Away with such a man from the earth,’ they 
cried, ‘ for it is not fit that he should live!’ Though the book of 
Jonas had braced Israel for the shock, the notion that the divine choice 
might eventually embrace all nations proved too much for Israel. We 
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see now, perhaps, why it was that our Lord himself, so thoughtful for 
human failings, said that he was sent only to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel and why he appears never to have gone really beyond 
the borders where a considerable Jewish population was to be found. 
Yet he made it clear that he had a place in his heart fo:: the hated 
Samaritans, that he could and did threaten Israel herself with rejection, 
that many would come from east and west whereas the sons of the 
Kingdom, the Israelites themselves, might be cast out. Like his fore- 
runner, the Baptist, our Lord knew that God could choose to raise up 
children to Abraham, children of the election, from the very stones. 
But faced with this situation we might begin to ask: What has 
become of the Choice ? After all, choice implies a selection af one at 
the expense of others, and if a privilege becomes universal, as now it 
seems to be, it isno longer a choice. Has Israel lost its privilege ? Or, 
in St Paul’s words, ‘Has God cast away His people?’ The apostle 
answers his own question with a firm ‘ No.’ It is a surprising answer 
from the apostle of the Gentiles, but he proves it by appealing to the 
ancient biblical doctrine of the Remnant, the Chosen Few, a doctrine 
deeply rooted in the earliest traditions of Israel and recurrent in the 
prophets. These prophets were not starry-eyed optimists ; they were 
convinced, of course, that God had chosen Israel, but they were only 
too familiar with the unworthiness of their compatriots. Of these 
two very different parents, the glorious theological certainty and the 
sad human fact of experience, was born the notion of the Remnant, 
the she’ar or pelétah of Israel. The word basically means that section 
of the nation which survives after disaster, but since Israel’s disasters 
were various and many, the word takes on varying shades of colour 
in the course of history ; it also narrows down numerically and we 
find ourselves in the presence of the similar phenomenon of con- 
tracting perspective that we have already noticed in the book of Genesis 
—it is indeed a continuation of that process. Before the Babylonian 
exile in the sixth century the word Remnant is used of those left in 
Palestine by the conquerors, the hope and the choice of Israel naturally 
remained in and upon them. During the Exile the word indicates 
those who will return to form the nucleus of a restored nation. After 
the Exile the small community under the spiritual leadership of Esdras 
is conscious that it constitutes this guaranteed Remnant. But at the 
same time—and here is a momentous development—it becomes clear 
that membership is not automatic, it is a moral issue: the Remnant 
is spared because it has been converted, it inherits the choice because 
itis holy. This idea was not new. Two hundred years earlier the 
prophet Isaias had said the same: ‘ The remnant of Sion and what is 
left in Jerusalem shall be called holy.’ But what has happened is that 
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the idea has penetrated to the people; those who returned were 
largely those who had profited spiritually from the sad experience of 
Exile, holding on to their conviction of God’s choice throughout, a 
conviction that drove them to return to the hard conditions of the 
deserted Holy Land when others had stayed behind in Babylon with 
the comfort they had won for themselves. 

We have reached the stage, then, when it is clear that Israelites 
must win their privilege of belonging to the Remnant ; each individual 
is responsible ; there must be a whole-hearted surrender to God’s 
choice. This surrender at its most complete is portrayed in the post- 
Exilic picture of the ideal Servant of God in the second half of the 
book of Isaias: ‘My servant, my chosen one’ who sanctifies God’s 
name among the nations and through suffering and even death recon- 
ciles the world to the God of Israel. With this portrait we have come 
to what Fr Dalton rightly calls the ‘ highwater mark of all the religious 
thought of the Old Testament.’ We have come also to the last point 
of the narrowing down of the chosen Remnant in this chosen One. 
It is possible, of course, that the inspired poet is thinking of the Remnant 
itself at its ideal best, but the ideal is so high and the individual note 
so loud that one is tempted to believe that the poet himself realises 
that such a response to divine choice would be rare and even singular. 
And in fact it was. Only one Israelite of all the Remnant accepted the 
office of this Servant of God. To speak purely abstractly (if this is not 
waste of time) it might have been otherwise. The Twelve Apostles at 
least might have died with him and not deserted him. He might have 
been crucified not between two thieves but between James and John 
who had said they could drink of his chalice. But he died alone, the 
Remnant of the Remnant, the Chosen One of God. Perhaps this is 
why St Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians uses that curious Rabbinic 
argument: ‘The promise was made to Abraham and his seed. 
Scripture does not say “and to his seeds” as if speaking of several ; 
it indicates only one, “and to his seed,” that is to say Christ.’ The 
promise and the choice, disappointed elsewhere, now dwell in him 
alone. 
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And yet not alone. Before he died our Lord said : ‘ Unless the 


grain of wheat falls into the ground and dies, it remains alone ;_ but 
if it dies it brings forth much fruit.’ And so it did. Within ‘three 
days the spirit of the Apostles had rallied again, the first harvest of the 
seed, the new Remnant of Israel ; and within fifty days at the feast of 


~ 


the wheat harvest which we call Pentecost, at least three thousand Jews , 


had acknowledged Jesus as Messiah. St Paul eagerly accepts this as 


1 cf. W.G. Dalton, ‘ The Fourth Song of the Servant of Yahweh,’ Scripture, 1958, 
pp. iff. 
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GOD’S CHOICE : ITS NATURE AND CONSEQUENCES 


evidence that God’s choice has not gone astray ; God has not rejected 
His people whom He foreknew, he says. Even now there is a remnant 
chosen by grace. Israel failed to obtain what it sought but the chosen 
ones have obtained it. But he cannot believe that these few thousand 
are sufficient vindication of the promise, and so he makes a prophecy. 
He tells his readers that Israel’s loss has been the Gentiles’ gain but 
warns the Gentiles that there is more to come : that when their time, 
that is to say our time, is full and grace has reached its measure, then 
another age will dawn—the age of Israel returned: ‘ As regards the 
gospel they are enemies of God for your sake ; but as regards the 
election they are beloved for the sake of their forefathers. For the 
gifts and the call of God are irrevocable. Just as you were once 
disobedient to God but now have received mercy because of their 
disobedience, so they now have been disobedient in order that by the 
mercy shown to you they also may receive mercy.’ And as his mind 
dwells on the wonder of this great vision of sacred history—of a divine 
choice accepted by a nation, later rejected by all but a few, but per- 
sisting in spite of this rejection, and finally laying hold of the whole 
race once more—he bursts into the cry of amazed joy with which we 
are all so familiar: ‘O the depths of the riches and wisdom and 
knowledge of God !_ How unsearchable are His judgements !’ 

In conclusion, the symbolic figure we should now have before our 
mind’s eye is that of a great letter ‘ X.’ This figure represents the 
progress of the divine choice. At the topmost, widest point we have 
the promise made after the Fall that through the seed of the woman 
the Fall will be reversed. The narrowing of the top half of the X 
symbolises the progress from mankind in general to Seth, Noah, Sem, 
Abraham, Jacob (or Israel) and the reduced Remnant of Israel. The 
lower half of our symbol figures the widening out of the choice to 
the Twelve chosen apostles, to the few thousand Jews of Pentecost and 
after, then to the millions of Gentiles and finally to these augmented 
by the return of Israel herself. But the point of intersection where 
the Choice threatened to go into extinction, that point is Christ, 
second Adam, son of Man, head of the body which is the Church. 
From his time onwards who said ‘ Go and take disciples of all nations’ 
and ‘take up your cross and follow me,’ many have come and will 
come to share in his sufferings, “ supplying what is lacking’ in them, 
not because they are defective but because this Chosen One, this Chosen 
Remnant, must ultimately be identified in many. 


ALEX. JONES 
Upholland 








































CAN WE KNOW JESUS? 


Those who have been accustomed to read their Gospels as primarily 
an account of the life of our Lord, or those who, over a number of 
years, have used for their spiritual reading and instruction those 
* Lives of Jesus’ which have long since established themselves as family 
favourites, will be prepared to answer this question with a vigorous 
affirmative. Surely, you will hear them saying, we are able to follow 
in great detail all the events of his life from the crib to the cross, all 
he did and said—we even know the where and when of it all. Others, 
perhaps in the course of a secondary education (and possibly on a 
higher level) who have cut their biblical teeth on scripture textbooks 
and have been introduced to such perennial difficulties as the Synoptic 
Problem or the relation of John to the Synoptists, have become aware 
that the writers of our Gospels do not always agree in their accounts 
and have to be ‘harmonised.’ And when this procedure—stretched 
to the breaking-point of an already remarkable elasticity—refused to 
surrender a solution, e.g. of why Matthew recounted a saying of Christ 
in circumstances differing from those enshrining the same saying in 
Luke, the long arm of coincidence indicated an exit from the problem : 
the saying, the event, happened twice. 

But more inquiring minds have not been always convinced of this 
approach to the question of the life of our Lord; it has appeared 
simpliste. The recent investigation into the formation of the Gospels! 
shows how their growth was dependent on various factors: preach- 
ing, which limited itself to providing essential data about Christ ; the 
tradition of the Church, which transmitted that message within the 
living framework of its life and faith; lastly, the work of the 
Evangelists as the climax of that process which resulted in our Gospels 
as the written record of redemption. And because they were precisely 
that, they were not, in the first place, a history but a theology, the 
sacred writers being dedicated more to the significance of what Christ 
said and did than with merely cataloguing the incidents of a crowded 
life. A certain unconcern is noticeable in matters of chronology and 
geography, and there is not always agreement as to the exact words 
used by Christ. But these points, and many others, were secondary 
to writers whose main intention was to offer their readers the meaning 
of Christ’s life and teaching. 

Yet such a view of the Gospels as theology rather than history 
(even though we do not exclude this latter) raises an important 

1 cf. Patrick Fannon, ‘ The Formation of the Gospels,’ Scripture, 1960, pp. 112-19 
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CAN WE KNOW JESUS ? 


question, or rather a series of questions. If the Gospels are primaril 
designed to teach Christ’s message, so much so that the facts of his life 
have only a lesser importance, and if that message is presented to us as 
it was understood by the primitive Church, how can we know Jesus 
as he was? Further, if we cannot know Jesus as he was, is there not 
a danger that ignorance will father denial—not only of Jesus but even 
of his doctrine ? Now this is not a new problem, and there is some- 
thing to be learned by tracing briefly its origin and development, 
before attempting to discuss the historical value of the Gospel witness 
and the question as to whether a biography of Christ is possible. 


In the heyday of nineteenth-century Liberal Protestantism, the 
notion took shape that the historical person of Jesus—who was born 
in Bethlehem, walked the streets of Nazareth, journeyed through the 
Judean hills to Jerusalem, there to suffer and be sentenced to death— 
was a much lowlier figure than he around whom our beliefs are centred. 
This smaller figure, it was claimed, had received a new and completely 
idealistic stature—that of the Christ of faith, a product of myth 
fashioned to accommodate the over-credulous. D. F. Strauss con- 
tested the belief that the Christ of faith was the Jesus of history—a 
pernicious distinction which soon hardened into a separation. And 
with it, the axe was laid to the root: henceforth, the basic christo- 
logical problem was how our belief in Christ was to be historically 
defended and explained. 

Strauss was followed by a galaxy of Liberal and Rationalist scholars 
who, in their different ways, applied his principle to their researches 
on our Lord, and the result was a spate of ‘Lives of Jesus” which 
bypassed any possible supernatural associations with the Christ of 
faith, and concentrated on the purely human characteristics of our 
Lord. And so we have for example Renan’s classic picture which 
turned Jesus into the ideal of a humanitarian religion, after casting 
aside the ‘ suspect’ theology of the New Testament because it was 
‘unhistorical.’ Even today, when the ‘Jesus of history’ movement 
has passed away, we can still discern faint traces of it in an emphasis 
on the humanity of Christ—which may well offer the required cor- 
rective to many of the ultra-radical modern views we have now to 
examine. 

The rise of Form Criticism after the First World War signalled a 
new and contrasting line of studies around the subject of Christ. No 
longer was the historical Palestinian Jesus the subject of inquiry in the 
shape of ‘critical’ biographies, but rather the previously rejected 
Christ of faith was invited back to dominate the discussions. 
Whereas before an absorbing interest was shown in the details of his 
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CAN WE KNOW JESUS ? 


earthly life, now, it was affirmed, these are of no significance and 
indeed cannot be known in isolation. Independent criticism had really 
boxed the compass—but its latest voyage was to end in failure, even 
if some soundings were made which would serve to plot the true 
course to an appreciation of Christ. 

Rudolf Bultmann has loomed large on the contemporary scene in 
the new criticism and has not hesitated to push to their logical con- 
clusions directives offered by some earlier critics. On the question of 
the historicity of Christ, Bultmann’s thesis may be thus briefly resumed : 
there is not in the Gospels any account or saying of Christ which does 
not primarily reflect the faith of the Church—what we know is not 
Christ but the faith of the primitive community about him. This 
extreme position of affirming that Christ cannot be known inde- 
pendently of the representations made by the faith of his disciples 
(already suggested by Wellhausen) is due to Bultmann’s philosophy 
which separates history from faith, and also to his sociological theories 
which attribute to the human mass a true creative power. This 
historical scepticism about our ability to know the Gospel figure of 
Christ is joined in Bultmann to the conviction that the New Testa- 
ment must be ‘ demythologised,’ that is freed from the shackles of a 
primitive thought pattern and re-expressed in a form intelligible to 
the twenticth-century mind. But that is not all. He has inter- 
preted Christ in terms of existential philosophy to signify not so 
much a person in time and space as an announcement that God comes 
to man. 

Against such views there has been, in the last decade, a noteworthy 
reaction. It has been well observed that continental opinions are 
watered down when they cross the Channel, and this school of thought 
never boasted an English department, but it is perhaps the recent 
Scandinavian scholars who have most strikingly rejected such pro- 
posals. In an address delivered at the opening session of the Oxford 
Congress on ‘ The Four Gospels in 1957,’ Harald Riesenfeld, professor 
at the University of Uppsala, stressed a decided return to a more 
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traditional view: the Gospel tradition should be traced to Jesus | 


himself, and not to the primitive Church. And among Bultmann’s 
disciples there has been a marked change of climate, even if a certain 
historical scepticism still survives among them, the tattered remains of 
the master’s mantle. Among Catholics, his theories on Christ received 
no sympathetic recognition, but it was not till the last few years that 
a worthwhile attempt was made to attack his position radically. 


Such, in outline, are the main trends of discussion about the 
historical Christ which emanated from non-Catholic scholars, and they 
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CAN WE KNOW JESUS ? 


will be seen to be related to two centres of reference, the Jesus of 
history and the Christ of faith, which postulate an invalid separation 
between history and faith. Before we can hope to present a solution 
to the problem of Christ, that gap must be closed. 

Revelation, we are becoming increasingly aware, was given not 
only in history but intimately tied to the events of a particular people’s 
history, that of the Jews. The raw material which revelation made 
use of was the everyday life of a definite race-group, its members, 
their lives and loves, joys and sorrows, their homes in the fertile 
countryside of Galilee or amidst the rugged splendour of the hills of 


Juda. Salvation was to come to us wrapped in a Jewish covering. 


And the whole perspective of the New Testament is this salvation 
within history : God was revealing himself in history. The faith that 
was required of the primitive Church was a faith which was based on 
historical facts, as the missionary preaching recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles testifies. Without such a starting-point, the message preached 
would be meaningless. Hence, in the primitive tradition, faith and 
history are indissolubly linked, and to the New Testament authors not 
only is their history factual, but they clearly consider that their faith is 
true only in so far as it corresponds with the truth of the facts reported. 
For them faith was not to be reduced to an act of total abandonment 
without any human guarantee, since fideism or faith alone would pave 
the way to unbelief. Faith must include an object, a fact, namely a 
return in some way or other to history. There is no radical opposition 
between the order of positive scientific knowledge and the order of 
faith, and in the New Testament we are dealing not only with 
kerygmatic theology but also with historical data: faith was based 
on fact. 

And the faith of the primitive Church was based on the historical 
fact of the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. The significance of Jesus, 
his person, his work and the events of his life only appear with the 
place he occupies in the history of salvation; God was revealing 
Himself in Christ. Even if we acknowledge that the growth of the 
Gospels knew multiple stages and that their elements underwent 
transforming influences in the primitive Church according as a living 
faith interpreted and sounded their depths, it is still possible to reach 
a scientifically certain knowledge of the facts, sayings, life and person 
of Jesus. And this because once the layers of tradition are defined, we 
must perceive an irreducible substratum : the unanimous affirmation 
of the sources and of a witness which attaches faith to concrete facts 
and real sayings, in a known period and at a known time. It is clear, 
moreover, that the Gospel writers’ will to consign the work of salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ, a theological preoccupation, corresponded with 
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CAN WE KNOW JESUS ? 


the intention to offer a true history. Now in the mind of the primitive 
Church Christ was not a person of the past but the risen Lord, present 
with his will and power, the one who now offered salvation. The 
formulas of its preaching in relating his history declare that he is and 
not that he was. What has taken place is understood according to its 
significance for today, and this today is no calendar date but the 
present such as God made it, opening out into the future according to 
His design. The earthly revelation of Jesus is still an actual revelation 
and in this perspective his words are dressed with the concerns of the 
Church. 

Hence the development of tradition informed by faith is not a 
product of the imagination, not a creation of the mass, but the response 
to the mission of Jesus considered as a whole, the affirmation of a 
situation proper to him whose life began in Galilee to finish on the 
cross, and who now reveals himself as Lord. And so tradition, in 
each of its stages, witnesses the reality of his history and of his 
resurrection. 

But testimony which was designed to arouse faith could not be a 
simple, material repetition of the deeds and sayings of Christ, the 
vehicle of revelation for all time. Indeed, any historical study worthy 
of the name will include more than a list of events—it is only in those 
small aide-mémoires which prepare the eleventh-hour student for the 
coming ordeal that such a procedure is adopted. No, events must be 
considered according to their significance, and the Evangelists, who 
were supremely qualified to do this, have not hesitated to interpret 
for us the life of Christ. Moreover, to reflect on the significance of 
an event is already one way of affirming that fact. The result is, of 
course, that theology and history have been interwoven, perhaps 
inextricably, and while it is necessary to search for history in the 
kerygma, it is also necessary to discover the kerygma in history. We 
may rightly reject the tempting simplification of the Jesus of history 
school which would concentrate on describing the merely buman 
traits of our Lord, isolated from all contact with his divine mission. 
Equally we may reject the Christ of faith approach, which ignoring 











any human factors would examine purely theological considerations. © 


The Church of the Incarnate Word has always taken her stand between 
the extremes of Arianism and Docetism, whatever be the guises their 
latter-day progeny may don. And thisis really the key to the problem: 
the human and the divine are both present in Christ and both lurk 
behind the Church’s written testimony to him. In it both find a 
place, and we must resolutely decline to accept any pattern of investi- 
gation which would sacrifice one in favour of the other. There is a 
harmony here, and even if it has been the Church’s first care to teach 
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CAN WE KNOW JESUS ? 


us this accord, she has not neglected to tell us that the notes of which 
it is composed are very real. 

Hence the assertions of some Form Critics who write off the Gospel 
accounts of Christ and his doctrine as the unwarranted creation of the 
primitive community cannot be sustained, for the simple reason that 
the Church did not need to create; she had sufficient matter to 
exploit. That this exploitation took the form of adaptation, actualisa- 
tion, answers to questions posed by the nascent Church, redactional 
procedures in which a diversity of milieux, objects and forms played 
an influential role cannot be denied. That she allowed incidental 
differences of chronology, geography and even emphasis in reporting 
the words of Christ is also evident, as a comparison of the four Gospels 
will show. Yet, once more, exploitation is not creation but the 
attempt to excavate the hidden riches that lie buried in Christ and in 
his message. The Church did not need to salt her mine. 

Admittedly, it would be difficult for us to try and disengage from 
their theological context all the facts and sayings of Christ’s life, to 
take the christology out of Christ, so to speak. But, as has been 
suggested above, this may well prove a false problem. Separate those 
events from their meaningful presentation and they become meaning- 
less. If scholars are directing research towards discovering the most 
primitive strata of the Gospel accounts, they are principally concerned 
to trace the development in tradition of the Christian message ; they 
cannot hope to unearth new and unexpected details of the life of 
Christ. The portrait which the Gospels sketch for us of Christ is 
sufficiently clear to establish in our minds his person and his mission. 
We may not always be sure of the time or place of an incident, not 
always informed of the ipsissima verba he pronounced on a number of 
occasions. But the important thing, the thing that really matters, is 
the content of what he did and said ; and is ours. We know him as 
he was. 


Are we able, then, to have a biography of Jesus? It has been 
indicated earlier in this article how this question would seem to have 
been answered by the numerous ‘Lives of Jesus’ which have an 
honoured place on our library shelves. It is not as simple as that, 
however. We have seen how the Evangelists were first and foremost 
concerned to transmit the doctrinal significance of Christ’s life. His 
story was of secondary importance, even if the facts recounted have 
their value as providing material for a knowledge of Christ, as well as 
offering the sources for that doctrine. 

A useful distinction must be made when we speak of a ‘ Life of 
Jesus.’ Let us say straight away that the ideal sought after in the last 
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century, of a critical biography in a strict sense, namely a presentation of 
Christ which traces in some detail his development, both psychological 
and in his relations with external circumstances, is not feasible. Not 
only do we lack the mass of information such a biography would 
require. The Evangelists have not been over-generous in furnishing 
such data, nor, given their aim, could they be expected to do so. 
Even such an obvious requirement as an adequate chronology is 
lacking : scholars cannot even agree whether Christ’s public ministry 
lasted one, two or three years. Given this situation, we can understand 
how a scripture scholar of such learning as Fr Lagrange was led to 
renounce his intention of writing a life of Jesus according to the 
classical formula. 

What, however, can and must be our ideal is a history of Jesus— 
the collection of facts that we have about him, some chain of events, 
some links of cause and effect in these events. And this is possible : 
we have a significant and decisive minimum of facts; there is a 
general curve in their incidence from Galilee to Jerusalem ; and there 
is an explanation of that graph. It must be admitted that numerous 
details, and often important ones according to our way of thinking, 
escape us, but, as we have already remarked, the Gospels offer us such 
an impact with the personality enshrined in their pages, as to make 
good the deficiencies which a strict historical method would deplore. 
Needless to say, such an historical portrait of Christ, were it to prescind 
from the supernatural dimension of Christ’s character, would be no 
more than a travesty of his true likeness and would offer nothing less 
than a pale reflection of his reality. 

Hence, in conclusion, we may state that our Gospels present us 
with sufficient reliable matter to give us an appreciation of Christ as 
he was, since their witness is anchored in history. The Christ of faith 
is no fascinating by-product of the Church nor a lengthened silhouette 
of the humble figure of Jesus of Nazareth. The Jesus of history and 
the Christ of faith are one person, Jesus Christ, and this cornerstone of 
our faith is no prefabrication. We do not know all we would wish to 











know about him, perhaps led by an idle curiosity ; but the Evangelists _, 


have seen to it that we know all that is necessary. His ‘ Lives” may 
often try to establish conditions of time and place for incidents which 
the Evangelists were content simply to join to a previous memory ; 
they may try also to smooth down with the heavy plane of 
‘harmonisation’ the knotty problems of discrepancy and the hard 
edges of discordance. In a word, they may try to offer us the satisfying 
continuity of a well-planned biography with the details of a diary. 
But this is a hope which exceeds its promise, and the promise of the 
Gospels was to tell us of salvation and of how Christ by his life and 
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THE HIDDEN MESSIAH AND HIS ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM—I 


death and resurrection wrought it. Here was not just another life to 
be written but a life to be preached. 
PATRICK FANNON, S.M.M. 
St Mary’s Scholasticate, 
Church Stretton, Salop 


THE HIDDEN MESSIAH AND HIS ENTRY 
INTO JERUSALEM—I 


‘Many will come in my name, saying, “I am the Messiah ” and they will lead many 
astray... . Then, if anyone says to you, “Lo, here is the messiah” or “‘ There 
he is !”” do not believe it. For false messiahs and false prophets will arise and show 
great signs and wonders so as to lead astray, if possible, even the elect. Lo, I have 
told you beforehand. So, if they say to you, “ Lo, he is in the wilderness ” do not 
go out ; if they say, “* Lo, he is in the inner rooms” do not believe it.’ (Mt. 24:5, 
23-4) 


How precise a commentary these words make on all that age, feverish, 
deeply disturbed, superficially religious, that went down in flames 
with the burning temple and city just a few weeks after the small 
Christian community, duly forewarned, had left it to settle in Pella, 
bearing with them, we must suppose, their precious scriptures. It 
was these words that Jesus not many years before had spoken, with 
the same city and temple before his eyes, as he sat on the hill of Olives. 
The last years of the second temple had been full of the sense of 
impending tragedy. In October 62, when the course of events was 
already getting rapidly out of hand, a crazed prophet or dervish, the 
namesake of our Lord, appeared in the city among the crowds at the 
feast of Booths, crying out his lament over the city: ‘A voice from 
the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the four winds, a voice 
against Jerusalem and the holy house, a voice against the bridegroom 
and the bride, a voice against this whole people !’ Dragged before 
the procurator Albinus and flogged to the point of death, he still 
refused to keep quiet and was let go as one out of his mind until, four 
years later, in the opening exchanges between the artillery of Vespasian 
and the beleaguered, he was struck with a stone from one of the 
tormenta and killed.1_ This was only one of the untoward signs seen 
those days. Some said they saw a star shaped like a sword hang over 
the city, and there was also (so they said) a comet visible for a whole 
year. At the last Passover before the temple was destroyed some said 
they saw a great light shining round the altar, and it was reported that 
a sacrificial heifer gave birth to a lamb ! And at midnight during the 
1 Josephus, The Jewish War, 6, 5, 3 
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same feast the east gate of the inner court was seen to swing slowly 
open of its own accord, although it normally took twenty men to 
open and shut it. Armed men were said to have been seen riding and 
fighting in the clouds and—a climax of horror—at the feast of Weeks 
(Pentecost) which followed, a group of priests on their way to officiate 
neard a voice preternaturally loud which said, “ Let us remove hence !”! 
At the very end, when the flames were already rising from the doomed 
city and the temple precincts had caught fire, another false prophet, 
one of many those dire days, called on the survivors to make their 
way into the temple itself where they would see the apocalyptic 
deliverance. They went in, and six thousand perished in the flames.* 
Matthew and the others must have known of all this and what fury 
of prophecying and oracling of doom filled the air during those days. 
But all this was only intelligible as the end process of a whole chain of 
events leading to a conclusion which the more perspicacious could 
foresee without any great difficulty. The background of the life of 
Jesus and his first followers was loud with the cry of voices calling out, 
‘Here is the Messiah !’ and * There he is!’ An important chapter of 
the history of that period is made up on the one hand of the emergence 
and disappearance of these political pretenders and, on the other, of a 
series of rapacious and inept imperial representatives, most of whom 
found the situation too much for them. Long before, Herod himself 
in the last terrible years of plot and counter-plot wasted no time in 
dealing with the messianic menace. A candidate of the Pharisees who 
was to be set up by a certain court eunuch called Bagoas was summarily 
dispatched, following a method familiar to readers of St Matthew's 
Infancy Narrative.? The death of the wretched tyrant was naturally 
the occasion for a renewed spate of disturbances. The Passover of 
4 B.c. saw blood shed in the streets of Jerusalem after Archelaus had 
lost his head and sent in a cohort to break up a crowd of demonstrators, 
which they did, not wisely but too well. There was a repeat per- 
formance when the governor Varus came down from Syria after the 
departure of Archelaus for Rome. Fifty days later at the Feast of 
Weeks, the second of the great pilgrim feasts, there was wholesale 


1 These omens are recorded for us by Josephus who, although quite capable of 
falsifying when it suited his purpose, and, at the same time, pompous to the point of 
absurdity, gives us all in all a very fair picture of the horror of dove last days of the 
city. They are repeated in the Roman historian Tacitus and may have been influenced 
by the account in Ezekiel of the destruction of the city six centuries earlier ; in ch. 10 
we read of the ‘ exodus’ of the ‘ Glory,’ the Shekinah, borne away on the mysterious 
chariot drawn by the four living creatures, which go out through the East Gate and 
come to rest on the hill of Olives. 2 Jewish War, 6, 5, 2 

3 Jewish Antiquities, 17, 2, 4. Whether the youth referred to was meant to be the 
secret Messias designatus as Prof. Stauffer claims in his book Jerusalem und Rom, 1957, 
p. 81, must remain doubtful. cf. Mt. 2:16-18. 
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THE HIDDEN MESSIAH AND HIS ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM—I 


fighting and the porticoes of the temple were burnt down. Once 
more Varus had to come and this time two thousand of the rioters 
were crucified pour encourager les autres. We can notice the leading 
role which pilgrims, especially from Galilee, play in these disturbances ; 
on the latter occasion referred to, the townsmen gave precisely this 
excuse for what had taken place and, some years later, when Pilate, 
newly in office, attempted to bring the imperial standards into the city, 
they were there in considerable numbers among the demonstrators. 

Naturally the situation was even worse in Galilee itself. There 
was the guerilla leader Judas who, Josephus tells us, had aspirations to 
kingship, and came down from the hills to burn the capital city 
Sepphoris, only a mile or two from Nazareth. There was a host of 
other aspirants to the messianic office : Simon of Perea who ‘ assumed 
the diadem’ and burnt Jericho down on his way to Jerusalem, a 
giant shepherd called Athrongaeus who also aspired to the king- 
ship, and many others. Our chief source for the period tells us that 
‘Judaea too was full of robberies ; and as the several companies of 
the seditious lighted upon any one to head them, he was created king 
immediately.’ ! 

With the deposition of Archelaus in a.p. 6 the rule of the procura- 
tors began. Most of these seemed quite bereft of the psychological 
insight necessary for so delicate a situation. They were dealing after 
all with a subject people held down by an army of occupation. 
Current messianism, as can easily be imagined, had a predominantly 
political flavour and it was natural that in the circumstances people 
should live keyed up to the expectation of a new passage of the Red 
Sea of their hopes— away from the ‘ house of bondage.’ * Against the 
rising tide of violence the best the procurators could do was to match 
force with force ; it is even possible, from the time that Sejanus, a 
bitter anti-semite, took the reins of government while Tiberius enjoyed 
himself in Capri, that a policy of positive provocation was followed. 
Things at any rate started badly for the first of them, Coponius, during 
whose tenure of office occurred the incident of the Samaritans who 
scattered bones in the temple precincts. It is quite likely that Jesus, 
aged twelve, was in Jerusalem for the Passover at that time and saw 
for the first time how the legionaries went to work. Josephus also 
tells us that it was at this time that the Zealots, the ‘ fourth sect,’ came 
into existence, or at least came for the first time to the public notice. 
A kind of * Maquis’ or ‘ Eoka,’ their advocacy of violent revolution 
and bloodshed greatly exacerbated the already tense situation. This 


1 Antiquities, 17, 10, 8. cf. John 6:15 where the crowds wished to —— king. 
* This is the classic description of Egypt and, by extension, of any of the other 
half-dozen world empires which, at different times, dominated Palestine. 
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was the condition when Pilate arrived in a.p. 26 and it was followed 
immediately by the unfortunate incident which we referred to above. 
In A.D. 30 Rabbi Sadogq began his fast on behalf of the temple and many 
untoward omens are said to have been seen at that time. 

Whether Pilate’s years of office were marked by a series of crude 
errors of judgment or deliberate acts of provocation will remain a 
matter for the interpretation of the historian. Either in 30 or the 
following year, he took money from the Korbona for the prosecution 
of his building programme ; the riot that ensued may be that referred 
to in St Luke where he speaks of the Galiheans ‘ whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifices.’ ? It is at this point of his history 
that Josephus mentions, laconically enough, the execution of Jesus. 
The text has been so much glossed by a later Christian hand that it is 
now impossible (and will despite controversy probably remain impos- 
sible) to know exactly what Josephus wrote here. In any case, from 
the way in which he introduces the next example of strife and outrage 
—he speaks of ‘ another sad calamity ’"—it is highly probable that he 
saw our Lord’s death as just another example of a messianic pretender 
removed.? 

Pilate was recalled in disgrace in A.D. 36, but the story went on 
unchanged. During the tenure of Fadus and after the death of Agrippa, 
another Theudas invited the hordes of malcontents—always at hand 
at that time—to follow him into the wilderness beyond the Jordan, 
the waters of which would be cloven asunder as of old. He, too, was 
eliminated. In the next decade, under Cumanus, a ribald gesture of 
one of the Roman garrison on duty during the Passover (probably the 
year 48) sparked off yet another serious disturbance in which thousands 
lost their lives. Another ambush of Galilean pilgrims by the Samari- 
tans followed, another forced march of the proconsular army from 
the north—an unending round. Under Felix, the next to try his hand 
(he is known to us also from the New Testament), it became evident 
that a full-scale settlement of accounts could not be far off. The 
search for signs of the promised divine intervention per catastrophen 
became frenzied. To quote our principal source once more: 


1 One of the candles of the seven-branch candlestick unaccountably went out and 
the temple door flew open, as we read in later rabbinical writings. 

2 Lk. 13:1—was this the cause of enmity between Herod and Pilate ? 

3 Ant., 18, 3, 3. In the Slavonic Josephus there is another mention of our Lord 
(6, 5, 4) in which it is said that some applied the oracle of world rule from Juda to ‘ the 
crucified wonder-worker Jesus.’ The fantastic theory of political messiahship which 
Robert Eisler (I@sous Basileus ou Basileusas, 1929) based upon the wholly unfounded 
hypothesis of the priority of the Slavonic to the ‘ received’ Greek text of Josephus is 
well known and was exhaustively refuted as soon as it appeared. 

4 Ant., 20, 5, 3 and War, 2, 12, 1. The numbers of the dead are different in each 


account. 
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THE HIDDEN MESSIAH AND HIS ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM—I 


‘Deceivers and imposters, under the pretence of divine inspiration, 
fostered revolutionary changes and persuaded the crowds to act like 
madmen, and led them out into the desert in the belief that God would 
there give them the signs of deliverance.’! It was about this time, 
too, that there appeared the pretender from Egypt for whom St Paul 
was mistaken, who led a band out into the desert to come by a devious 
route to the hill of Olives in preparation for a march on Jerusalem 
which, in the event, never took place. So it went on. At the last 
Passover of all the governor Cestius Gallus brought thousands of 
Roman soldiers into the city, more than ever before, and what followed 
is too well known to need mention. 


Only against the tragic march of events to the climax of civil war 
can we understand clearly how irresistible was the temptation to see 
the great national hope proclaimed by the prophets in a purely political 
light, and reduced by the agonies and pressures of a disastrous situation 
to exclusively political dimensions. It was supremely difficult for the 
average Jew of that time to see that this was not the real thing ; that 
it was in fact a perversion and a parody of the messianic hope of his 
race. But as St Paul was to lament, ‘ their minds were hardened ; for 
to this day, when they read the Old Testament, the same veil remains 
unlifted ’ (2 Cor. 3:14). The reflexion of this perversion can be seen 
in the popular literature of that age—mainly apocalypses and political 
tracts for the times. We get it in the Hasidic and Pharisaic writings, 
which bring us very near to the inarticulate hopes of the ‘ average Jew’ 
of that day. Only a small fraction of these writings have survived. 
To take one example, it is the political messiah—who is the anti-Christ 
of the Gospels—that the Psalms of Solomon pray for when they ask 
God to raise up ‘ their king (messiah), the Son of David . . . that he 
may cleanse Jerusalem from the heathens that crush it under their feet 
and destroy it . . . that he may shatter all creatures with his iron 
sceptre and destroy the heathens that do not know the Thorah’ ; 
even if, as is possible, this was written in the days when Pompey 
occupied the city (63 B.c.), it stands for those worse years of oppression 
which immediately preceded the fall of the second temple. Other 
Writings such as the Assumption of Moses and later 4 Esdras speak in 
the same way of a political ‘ redemption of Israel’ and the killing of 
the Roman Eagle by the Lion of Juda. This devoutly willed consum- 
mation formed the object of a petition in the daily liturgy of every 
pious Jew, who prayed—in the Eightecn Petitions—‘ Make the Branch 


1 Ant., 20,8, §; cf. Ac. $:36 
* Ps. Solomon 17; Ass. Moses 3 146 which, however, speaks of a deliverer from 
the tribe of Levi ; Apoc. Baruch 35-40 ; 72-4, etc. 
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of David quickly blossom, and may his horn be raised through Thy 
help. Praised be Thou, O Lord, who maketh to blossom the horn 
of help.’ 

Beyond the confines of the village synagogue on Palestinian soil 
and the family liturgy of the devout, in the great cities of the Dis- 
persion such hopes as these were also nurtured by what Josephus calls 
‘an ambiguous oracle that was also found in their sacred writings 
how, about that time, one from their country should become the ruler 
of the universe ’!—which oracle, for reasons dictated by a prudent 
opportunism, the writer applied to the Roman general Vespasian 
acclaimed emperor by the troops in Palestine. The same prediction 
of world rule for a Man from the East—dux ex oriente—occurs in 
Tacitus and (in practically identical terms) in Suetonius, probably in 
dependence on the passage in Josephus. They specify further that the 
ruler must come from Juda and obtain world rule. The connection 
between these references and certain of the Sibyline oracles has long 
been noted. Moreover, the Alexandrian Sibyl (a whole movement 
over a considerable period of time—not of course one person) found 
material for prophetical utterance and comment on the religious and 
political scheme of things in the Scriptures recently translated into the 
lingua franca of the east. We therefore must look for a prophecy which 
predicts world rule to Juda, the ‘ royal tribe ’"—and we find it in the 
Juda Oracle of Gen. 49:8-12. Here, a kingly ruler is to come bearing 
the mysterious name of Shiloh; he is to be the expectation of the 
nations, that is of the world beyond the confines of Judaism ;_ his ass 
is tied to the vine ; he will bring in the fertility and abundance of the 
latter times ; he will most certainly come. 

We shall see how, unnoticed by the assiduous and indefatigable 
Josephus and the court historians and biographers of the age, Christ, 
on his entry into Jerusalem, applied this oracle to himself and thus 
fulfilled it. 

(To be concluded) 


J. BLENKINSOpP 
Melchet Court 


1 War, 6, 5, 4 
2 The connection between Josephus, the Roman writers and the Sibyls was noted 
and established by Eduard Norden in an article published in 1913. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


THE STORY OF THE FLOOD 
When asked by a non-Catholic friend how Noah could possibly have 


accommodated so many animals in the ark I was at a loss for an answer, and 
when I read the account in Genesis for myself I found that Noah is said to 
have taken two of every sort of animal (Gen. 6:19), and yet seven pairs of all 
clean animals with a pair of the animals that are not clean (7:2). The 
Bible seems to be contradicting itsely. 


I am confident that you will be able to understand the somewhat 
difficult ideas you must grasp if you are not to misunderstand the 
Sacred Scriptures here, because you have already shown that you are 
a careful reader when you remark that there is a contradiction con- 
cerning the number of animals taken into the ark. This is a very good 
start, but I would ask you to reread very carefully the whole of this 
section, Gen. 6:5-9, 17, noticing the great number of repetitions, and 
many other discrepancies besides the one you mention. You may well 
get the impression that this passage in Genesis is like an attempt to tell 
a story to a group of your friends, all of whom know, or think they 
know, the same story. “God said...’ ‘No!’ someone interrupts, 
‘what He said was...’ ‘Noah took one pair...’ ‘I heard it 
was seven pairs,’ protests someone else. ‘It rained forty days and 
nights.” ‘ You're wrong there! It was one hundred and fifty days.’ 
And so on. If you could read it in its original Hebrew you would 
notice still more differences: two different styles, and even two 
different words to refer to God. 

Now this leads us to the first important conclusion : Gen. 6:5-9, 17 
is really two different forms of the same story about the Flood, which 
the sacred author has woven together so that readers used to either 
form would not be disappointed. This may seem a very strange thing 
to do, but it was the style in those days, rather to preserve the 
differing accounts than neatly to fit the different versions together as a 
modern editor might do. But because he had a different way of going 
about it you must not conclude that the sacred author was stupid, and 
did not recognise the difference between seven and two. The fact is, 
and here we have the important conclusion, he was in no way 
interested about the exact detail, because he was not writing the story 
to tell us what happened at the beginning of the world, in the way a 
newspaper reporter writes this morning about what happened 
yesterday. 
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The sacred author could not have written in this way even if he 
had wanted to do so. We sometimes forget that the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis, consisting of stories about how the world began, 
are very different from Chapter 12 onwards. Who knows how long 
a gap in time separates them ? Some scientists maintain that man has 
lived upon this earth a million years, but Abraham (Gen. 12) lived 
about 1800 B.c. In other words Abraham belongs to history ; but 
the first eleven chapters are outside the scope of history, and there is 
no reason why we should suppose that God worked a special miracle 
and handed out to the press, as it were, a descriptive record of what 
exactly took place when He created the world. The scientists are 
trying to reconstruct it, though, strangely enough, they seem to ignore 
the principal actor, God the creator. 

He was never ignored by the ancient peoples, even though their 
reconstructions were very fanciful and quite unscientific. It is a fact 
that all ancient peoples had their popular stories about how the world 
began, and though their ideas were crude enough, with for instance 
many different gods, they all realised that man was not the king of 
the universe, and that he depended on greater ones than himself. 
These stories existed long before Abraham was called by God to be 
the father of the chosen people. He belonged to the Semitic peoples, 
and these had their stories of how the world began like everyone else. 
In fact we have discovered them, and the clay tablets on which they 
are written are nearly as old as Abraham : how old the stories them- 
selves are no-one knows, but they are certainly much older than 
Abraham. Among these we find for instance a story about the great 
flood, which varies considerably but always bears a striking resemblance 
to the story in Genesis. 

The simple truth is that they were common property to all the 
peoples who belonged to that part of the world. They all realised 
that a flood is a terrible catastrophe : if you lived in Mesopotamia, 
where the Euphrates and the Tigris so often flood the intervening 
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land, you would realise it from experience. Ifthe flooding is moderate | 


it is a blessing for it irrigates the soil; but if it is excessive it is a 
catastrophe. The flood was to them what atomic energy is for us. 
They also knew, again by experience, that they were powerless to 
control the floods, and for them this could mean nothing else but that 
the floods were controlled by the gods. They must fear the gods, 
because the latter could destroy them whenever they were so minded, 
and people used to tell of how in the beginning the gods had actually 
done this. Why had they done so? Simply because they were 
capricious and enjoyed discomfiting mankind. 

Stories such as this were common property. The descendants of 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Abraham possessed them when God chose them, and led them under 
Moses into Canaan ¢. 1250B.c. But their revealed faith told them 
that these capricious gods did not exist: there was only one God. 
Their faith told them that they need not fear the elements, even 
though they were beyond man’s control, because nothing was beyond 
the control of God. Their faith told them that God takes great care 
of them—had He not freed them from Egypt? But their faith told 
them also that God hates wickedness, and that although He is their 
loving father and protector, He must punish the wicked. 

This faith had its effect on everything that happened, and every- 
thing that happened provided the opportunity for reiterating it. They 
were not like us, who unfortunately make a rigid distinction between 
our faith and the ordinary happenings we call history, between our 
religious life and our secular life, between Sunday and the rest of the 
week. 

Consequently the age-old stories of the Israelites concerning the 
beginning of the world must necessarily be stamped with their faith ; 
they must provide one more opportunity of reiterating this faith, just 
like everything else in the Bible. There was no need to destroy them 
altogether : people don’t like their traditions destroyed, and anyway 
to do such a thing is almost impossible. Instead the sacred writer did 
a much wiser thing, as we would expect since he was guided by the 
Holy Spirit, and he did something the Church continually does: he 
made use of these traditional stories, altering them as little as was 
necessary in order to teach the Israelites and us their children in the 
faith, that God has always been, from the very beginning and not just 
from the time of Abraham, the sole creator and master of the world, 
taking care of the good like a father, but punishing wickedness. 

Gone then are the many gods ; gone is the capricious and hostile 
way of acting ; gone is the favouritism for no good and moral reason. 
But the details are there : it is still recognisable as the old and well- 
beloved story, simple, and perhaps to sophisticated modern readers 
rather childish. But in those days, although they knew just as well 
as we do the limited space available on any sort of boat, the difficulties 
of feeding animals and so on, they had a breadth of mind which 
enabled them to take the details for what they really are: details of 
a simple, fanciful and attractive story, which in no way interfered with 
the expression of the faith which it conveyed. 

It told them nothing new, because all it told them was about God’s 
power and His love, and about the need to be good like Noah. But 
these are truths of faith that we must hear not once but every day ; 
and being human we get bored even with these, unless the same truths 
are put in many different ways: would you like to hear the same 
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sermon in the same words every week? You believe that God is 
all-powerful: but are there not times when the progress of modern 
science seems to contradict this? You believe that God controls all 
natural forces, but are you sometimes frightened at the power of 
atomic energy ? You believe that God rewards the just and punishes 
evil, but do you not begin to wonder when you see the wicked 
prospering and the just suffering? In other words, do we not need 
to be constantly reminded of the truths of our faith, and in every 
possible way? One way, among many, is to reread Gen. 6:5-9, 17. 

That is all you will gain by reading those chapters. But is it a 
little thing ? If you wish to learn how the world in actual fact came 
into existence, how living things appeared, how long ago it was and 
so on, read the scientific books, where you may find a certain amount 
of reliable information, though not so much that is certain. Without 
doubt it is a very laudable thing to increase your knowledge of these 
things. But do remember how much more important it is not only 
to say with your lips ‘I believe in God the father almighty, creator of 
heaven and earth,’ but to be so convinced of this that the belief really 
affects your daily life. If you want to make your faith more strong 
and effective, read the Holy Bible. 

T. WORDEN 


BOOK REVIEW 


Lucien Cerfaux, The Four Gospels. Intr. Leonard Johnston, tr. 
Patrick Hepburne-Scott. The Newman Press, Westminster Md 
& Darton, Longman & Todd, London 1960. pp. 145, 9s 6d. 


What kind of books are the four gospels? What precisely is 
their aim? Are they biographies of Jesus ?. How far are they histori- 
cally reliable 2? What is the explanation of the remarkable similarities 
between the first three gospels, similarities amounting to identity, and 
which make the divergencies all the more strange ?. Why is St John’s 
gospel so different from the other three ?. How were these four short 
pamphlets composed ? These questions have been raised for many 
years by the scholars, and far-reaching answers have been proposed. 
Now their investigations are making an impact on a much wider 
public. The time has long since passed when this kind of inquiry 
could be ignored or dismissed simply as an attack upon Christianity. 
Discussion concerning the historical reliability of the gospels, in spite 
of all its exaggeration, has done the great service of forcing our attention 
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BOOK REVIEW 


on the unique character of the four gospels. We can no longer take 
them for granted, nor presume they are exactly like we think they 
ought to be. Readers of Scripture have been reminded of this problem 
several times in the past year: cf. L. Johnston, ‘The Making of the 
Fourth Gospel’ (Scripture 1960, pp. 1ff.) ; Alex. Jones, ‘ The Gospel 
and the Gospels’ (ibid. pp. 6sff.) ; Patrick Fannon, ‘ The Formation 
of the Gospels’ (ibid. pp. 112ff.); and in this present number Fr 
Fannon poses the question which preoccupies many people : ‘Can 
We Know Jesus?’ (Scripture 1961, pp. 44ff.). There is clearly a great 
need for a book on the gospels which will give the answers to these 

uestions now being voiced outside the boundaries of professional 
scholarship. There is a demand for an introduction to the gospels 
which is popular in the best sense of the word, namely a book easily 
understood by any intelligent reader, and yet fully up to date in its 
appreciation of modern trends with all their accompanying difficulties 
and dangers. No-one should underestimate the exacting nature of 
such a demand, and if the delicacy of the questions at issue is at first 
difficult to appreciate, then the book itself should leave the reader 
in no doubt on that score. 

It would be surprising if The Four Gospels were not regarded as 
answering the need of English-speaking Catholics who have become 
aware of the ‘ gospel question.’ Its author is one of the most com- 
petent and most esteemed New Testament scholars in the Church, 
and the book was written presumably for a wider audience than that 
to which Mgr Cerfaux usually addresses himself. In it he first con- 
siders the apostolic tradition of the ‘good news’ which is the one 
gospel, and he sums up this good news as ‘ the presence of Jesus . . . 
the new life he was bringing to birth, his teaching alive with divine 
power, his miracles’ (p. 3). The emphasis on the salvation offered 
to us by the death of Jesus and on the glory of his Resurrection is a 
modification introduced into the preaching of the good news after 
Pentecost (p. 4). He then goes on to consider each of the four gospels 
separately, giving the plan on which each is composed, and under- 
lining their particular characteristics. The three last chapters are a 
particularly useful survey of the place given to the gospel in its fourfold 
written form as oral tradition became more separated in time from 
the sources of the gospel. He discusses at some length the appearance 
in the second century of heretical deviations from the gospel and the 
proliferation of apocryphal gospels. This will be instructive to many 
readers, and will help them to appreciate the care which the Church 
lavished upon the genuine gospels. 

It would seem impertinent to say that The Four Gospels contains 
much that is valuable, since one would take this for granted considering 
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the author. But it must be borne in mind, because the book is in 
some respects open to objection. I doubt whether it will provide a 
satisfactory introduction to the gospels for the popular audience for 
which presumably it is intended. 

It is far too polemical, and polemic is not the most suitable means 
of popular instruction. Mgr Cerfaux made his purpose quite plain 
in the preface to the first edition of La voix vivante de l’Evangile au 
début de l’Eglise, but this preface has not been translated, nor for that 
matter is the title of the original work given. But in this preface he 
indicated that he was determined to refute those critics who rejected 
the historical reliability of the gospels, and in particular he clearly 
had in mind Loisy’s La naissance du Christianisme. Therefore the 
motif throughout this book is the fidelity of the gospels to the apostolic 
tradition, and in turn the latter’s fidelity to the historical facts. 

Without any doubt this is an important question, and a necessary 
thesis to maintain. But no great effort is made to explain why this 
truth is ever called in question. For instance, Cerfaux writes : ‘ Certain 
modern critics would have it that we are deceiving ourselves ; they 
talk of the “ supreme indifference ”’ to historical truth of the faith of 
these early Christians. These did not attempt to know or remember 
the sayings of Jesus; no, they invented them in the enthusiasm of 
faith or the outpourings of worship ! We have just seen how opposed 
such an attitude is to that revealed by the primitive Christian documents. 
Should we hesitate to trust men of these days, in a matter which 
touches them so nearly? The theory of these moderns is not in line 
with the facts; rather it shows that “ supreme indifference” to them 
of which they accuse the first Christians’ (pp. 7-8). 

It is to be hoped that readers will ask why critics speak in such a 
manner as to lead Cerfaux to describe their attitude in this way. It is 
to be hoped that readers will not be satisfied with a reference to their 

supreme indifference.’ It is true that if they are unusually perceptive 
they may be able to answer their own question from passing references 
throughout this book, e.g. to the ‘schematized context’ in which 
Jesus’ replies to his adversaries were recorded (p. 11) ; or to the fact 
that the gospel material is ‘ material of a community “ tradition,” 
easy to remember, reduced to its bare essentials’ (p. 11) ; or to the fact 
that the existing version of the Sermon on the Mount in St Matthew's 
gospel * is no doubt artificial’ (p. 18) ; or that ‘ Without being in $ 
way “ padding,” the remainder of the narrative (in Matthew) is 
subordinate to the discourses, either introducing them or noting their 
effects’ (p. 30); or that ‘Even if tradition provided the stones 
ready-hewn, the master-mason (Matthew) who placed the materials, 
guided by his memories and his theology, has erected a monument 
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for all time’ (p. 36) ; or that “We need not split hairs over the dif- 
ference of scene (of the Sermon). Both evangelists are right. Jesus 
addressed the crowd on countless occasions, sometimes on a hill, 
sometimes on the plains, sometimes on the shores of the lake. Luke 
could perfectly well set it on a plain in Galilee’ (p. 65); or that 
‘But two years have passed between the beginning of the public life 
and the mission on the borders of Galilee. The doctrine (in Luke) 
of the Galilean teacher has been stripped of the Jewish formulas which 
hedged it in; henceforth it expresses a universal religion, with the 
beliefs and virtues which will be at the root of Christianity ’ (p. 68) ; 
or that ‘ As a witness he (John) recorded for us the words of Jesus ; 
as an inspired theologian he interpreted them’ (p. 85). 

It would surely have been better to have explained more directly such 
characteristics of the gospels, not so much that the critics against whom 
Mer Cerfaux writes might appear less in the guise of fools or knaves, 
but more especially that readers might appreciate the primary purpose 
for which the gospels were written. Many will not understand the 
insistence with which Cerfaux emphasises in his first chapter that 
the gospel message was first ‘ all that has happened since the preaching 
of John: the arrival on the scene of Jesus the expected Messias, his 
teaching and his miracles. Later, it will include the story of his passion 
and his Resurrection ’ (pp. 3-4). Perhaps they are not so well acquainted 
with the examples of apostolic preaching of the gospel recorded in 
Acts, as are the critics against whom this is written. It would perhaps 
have been better to have considered these discourses, and answered 
the questions: Are they historically reliable, and if so, is there any 
significance in the brevity of reference to our Lord’s ‘ miracles, 
prodigies and signs’ (Acts 2:22) ? True, Mgr Cerfaux states: ‘The 
preaching of the good news begins to modify its content. Its emphasis 
will now be on the salvation offered to us by the death of Jesus and 
on the glory of his Resurrection. But it will also continue to stick 
closely to what it was at first, the shout of joy at the appearance of the 
Christ in Galilee, his message and his miracles’ (p. 4). But it is not 
clear why this statement is made or what are the grounds for making it. 

No indication is given of the edition from which this translation 
has been made. But differences on pp. 20, 25, 29, and particularly the 
teference to the Coptic manuscripts discovered at Nag-Hammadi 
(pp. 118-20 ; 125 ; 129) show that it is more recent than the second 
edition of 1956, the only one available to me for verifying the trans- 
lation. But insofar as this is a reliable guide there are only a few 
slight errors. 

T. WorDEN 
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